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| Editorial... 


When the Wright brothers had finally made their 
flimsy plane lift itself from the sandy beach at Kitty 
Hawk on a cold December day in 1903, they sent a 
telegram to friends telling of their success. Then 
jubilantly. they added two touching words: ‘‘Home 
Christmas.” 

In our modern age of space travel and superhigh- 
ways, the Wright brothers’ historic flight has been 
properly recorded in history, but one facet of their 
flight lives on today — the touching words, ‘‘Home 
Christmas.” 

To most Americans these simple words mean the 
sound of excited children, a glowing fire, colorful 
lights, a filling meal, and togetherness. No matter 
how joyous the season, the fact remains some Ameri- 
cans will never make it ‘‘Home Christmas.”’ 

The accident toll is high, and the highways are 
more crowded than ever during the holidays. More 
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drivers mean more chances for accidents. Weldon 
Hart, executive vice-president of the Texas Good 
Roads Association, has some words of wisdom to say 
about those chances. 

“The traffic toll (can be) a big thing — built out 
of a lot of little things: Like driving a little too fast 

. drinking a little too much ... cheating just a 
little at signal lights ... drifting a little into someone 
else’s lane ... waiting a little too long to adjust 
brakes or replace tires ... just being a little careless. 

“‘Most of these little things can be eliminated with 
just a little thoughtfulness. A thoughtful motorist 
doesn’t speed, weave, stop, or turn without warning 
or drive while tipsy, especially during the holiday 
season.” 

So drive with care, caution, and courtesy and you'll 
be ‘‘Home Christmas.’’ And from all of us to all of 
you — a joyous yuletide season. 
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Joyful sounds of Christmas hosannas will soon resound 
around the world in churches big and small. During the holi- 
day season people of all ages seek the quiet of a sanctuary 
to contemplate the meaning of the Christmas message. Here 
light shines through the stained glass window in a white 
framed church in the Richland community between Pfluger 
ville and Manor in Central Texas. Photograph by Jack Lewis. 


For the first time in its history, the Highway Department has conducted design 
workshops to acquaint field engineers with... 


New Design Procedures 


he intricacies, pitfalls, and policies 

for conducting public hearings 
under new federal regulations received 
top priority at the first design work- 
shop held in Corpus Christi this fall. 

In all, seven of the workshops were 
conducted by Highway Design Di- 
vision personnel in September in Cor- 
pus Christi, Austin, Houston, Lub- 
bock, Odessa, Fort Worth, and Tyler. 
The two-and-a-half-day sessions were 
tailored to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of the districts. Design engineers 
were briefed on changes in design 
regulations and new specifications, and 
new design manuals were issued. 

Burette Balfour, design administra-~ 
tive engineer, was “dean” of the 
school. Generally, the schedules in- 
cluded such topics as preliminary proj- 
ect planning (public hearing proce- 
dures, route study requirements, TOP- 
ICS program), geometric design (level 
of service evaluation procedures, basic 
design elements, specific design fea- 
tures, pavement structure design, and 
research), and plans, specifications 
and estimates (discussion of PS&E 
submissions and related problems). 

On the first morning engineers were 
told that two public hearings must be 
held for highways to be built on new 
location. But each job, whether on 
new location or existing right of way, 
must be analyzed on its own merits. 
Conditions that decide whether the 
Department will hold one or two hear- 
ings, or a combined hearing, are 
many and varied, but the consensus 
of the workshops seemed to be that 
when in doubt, “hear ’em out.” 

Travis Long, district engineer at 
Corpus Christi, said his district does 
not hold public hearings when they are 
rebuilding the surface of an existing 


road, although the elevation may be 
raised as much as four inches. 

“I guess Austin will probably get 
complaints from some property own- 
ers claiming their land never flooded 
until the road was raised,” said Long. 

Reports filed on each hearing should 
also reflect that a majority of the pub- 
lic is behind the proposed project, es- 
pecially if only objectors show up for 
the hearing. 

Jim Barr discussed preliminary 
project planning. He urged engineers 
to do their paper work properly to 
avoid snags along the line. 

“The way you start can make 
everything run smoothly all the way 
through.” 

Barr said there is also the increas- 
ing problem of airway-highway clear- 
ance. 

“Now we have high-level illumina- 
tion poles located near airports. Pole 
heights may have to be reported to 
the Federal Aviation Agency, along 
with a sketch of the layout.” 

Barr said route study reports have 
replaced the old route study map. 
Studies must be submitted to D-8 
for approval before the date of the 
first hearing. Local citizens’ views, 
as well as those of the engineer, must 
be included in the studies. 

All routes, including recommended 
alternates, should be included and the 
23 social, economic, and environment- 
al effects applied to each route. 

Barr urged engineers to be “a little 
more accurate” in estimating right of 
way and construction costs. 

Phil Wilson told workshop members 
that the old axiom that prohibitive 
costs determine the highway route will 
no longer hold true. And, he added, 


costs will have to be broken down 
into more detail. 

Wilson discussed the changes in 
sight distances. The old standards were 
developed in the Thirties when autos 
were slower and drivers sat higher 
from the pavement. Fifteen to 20 per 
cent of today’s vehicles traveling Texas 
highways exceed the speed limit, even 
on rain-slick pavements, said Wilson. 
Design Division has flattened and re- 
duced curvatures for higher speeds. 

“We are designing highways to keep 
some poor fools from killing them- 
selves,” asserted Wilson. 


esigning for level of service was 

discussed by Jack Housworth who 
explored such facets as on-off ramp 
design, storage length for separate turn- 
ing lanes, operating characteristics of 
the weaving sections, and calculations 
for approximate volume of through 
traffic in lane one in the vicinity of 
ramp gores. . 

After Housworth’s _ presentation, 
workshop members were divided into 
study groups to discuss design prob- 
lems. After discussion, the groups re- 
convened and group leaders read the 
conclusions. Sometimes there were ma- 
jority and minority reports where 
there were solution disagreements. 
Then a general question and answer 
period followed. 

John Nixon explained the research 
section’s function, scope of projects, 
and discussed the research centers— 
Texas Transportation Institute (Texas 
A&M) and the Center for Highway 
Research (University of Texas). Nix- 
on said research projects at the uni- 
versities involve students in highway 
work and should help the Department 
in recruiting. 


JIM BARR... JACK HOUSWORTH ... 
... preliminary project planning ... designing for level of service 


NOW HERE’S THE PROBLEM — At each workshop engineers were divided into small groups 
to discuss a design problem. Then each group disclosed its findings to the whole workshop. 


New Design Proceedures 


Nixon said that research must be 
put to work. 

“It takes the cooperation, help, and 
good judgment of you in the field to 
make research work.” 

At an afternoon session, Jim Brown 
discussed new flexible and rigid pave- 
ment design procedures. 

Chester McDowell of Materials and 
Tests Division told workshop mem- 
bers about the latest procedures for 
asphalt stabilized base, discussed air- 
void ratios, and showed a film about 
lime-treated subgrade. 

R. S. Williamson, Billy Rogers, and 
Howard Johnson took turns outlining 
procedures for submitting plans, speci- 
fications and estimates and handed out 
checklists to use in making submis- 
sions. Rogers said overruns should be 
explained thoroughly to get admin- 
istrative approval. Plans as they were 
shown at public hearings must be sub- 
mitted, warned Rogers. If any changes 
have been made since the hearing, 
those changes must be noted in the 
submission data. 

Rogers said, “We need to do a 
better job of estimating . . . We’re not 
too accurate right now.” Williamson 
said Automation Division runs a state- 
wide average on bid items, also by 
districts, to help engineers in making 
estimates. 

d Carl spoke briefly about lighting 
systems being developed by the 
Department. He said the Department 
saved more than $100,000 on a four- 
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mile section of IH 35 in Austin 
by installing median lighting (50-foot 
poles). There were three knockdowns, 
said Carl, but all the poles fell longi- 
tudinally to the highway. The poles, 
designed to fall in the median, worked 
perfectly, said Carl. He said a 150- 
foot light pole had been perfected 
and several installed at a multilevel 
interchange in Dallas. 

“T think this workshop is something 
that was long overdue,” said R. L. 
Lewis, chief engineer of Highway De- 
sign Division. “There are two purposes 
behind these workshops—first, to in- 
struct the field in the new design pro- 
cedures and regulations, and, second, 
to get a feedback or reaction from the 
field.” 

Lewis said that periodically similar 
seminars will have to be held, but 
with smaller groups covering special- 
ized subjects. 

The workshops generated a lot of 
interest among the design engineers, 
said Phil Wilson. Those attending 
the workshop in Lubbock decided to 
hold another conference in six months 
to keep up with the latest design pro- 
cedures and to discuss mutual prob- 
lems. 

“And I think this is one of the 
important aspects of these workshops,” 
added Wilson. “They not only set up 
a communication between Design Di- 
vision and the field, but they also set 
up communication among the dis- 
tricts.” Ml 


lans are now underway for a 
new home for the Texas High- 


way Department headquarters in 
Austin. 


The Texas Highway Commission 
has agreed to purchase property in 
downtown Austin occupied by the 
First Baptist Church, and build a 
new state office building to replace 
the present edifice which was con- 
structed in 1933. 

The church site at 10th and Colo- 
rado is just south of the Capitol 
grounds and across the street east 
of the Governor’s Mansion. The 
state already owns the north half 
of the block, which has been de- 
veloped as a parking lot. 

No timetable has been set for 
construction of a new facility, which 
will replace the overcrowded main 
building. At present, Austin offices 
are scattered throughout the city 
in eight different locations. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall said the Commission has 
agreed to meet the church’s price 
of $383,676 for the property. The 
sale agreement calls for the church 
to demolish its building and clear 
the site. 

The Commission also hopes to 
acquire the rest of Block 124, in- 
cluding the Old Lundberg Bakery 
restoration site. Negotiations for 
purchase of the rest of the property 
on the block are underway. 

Several alternate plans were ex- 
plored to provide adequate facilities 
for efficient operation of the High- 
way Department. These included 
the possibility of moving the entire 
highway complex to Camp Hubbard, 
(extending northward from 35th 
and Jackson along the future route 
of Mo Pac Expressway); develop- 
ing headquarters facilities in the 
Capitol Complex north of the State 
Capitol, and developing replacement 
facilities on other property in the 
general vicinity of the Capitol Com- 
plex. 

“In addition to fulfilling the needs 
of the state, it also appears de- 
sirable that this block be acquired 


In Downtown Austin 


A New Home for THD 


so future improvements could be de- 
signed and constructed in harmony 
with all other state improvements in 
this important and historic location,” 
Dingwall said. 

He pointed out that the decision 
was reached “after much study and 
counseling with other state agencies 
concerned or involved.” Thus, the 
architecture of any improvements could 
be controlled and made compatible 
with that of the Governor’s Mansion 
and the State Capitol, since some type 
of improvement for the block appears 
inevitable in the near future anyhow. 


The Old Lundberg Bakery, at 1006 
Congress, is owned by the Heritage 
Society of Austin Inc. The “Old Bak- 
ery” was built in 1876 by Swedish 
immigrant Charles Lundberg, and was 
operated as a bakery and cafe until 
the 1930’s when the old stone ovens 
were finally allowed to cool. 

In fading decline, it was occupied 
by various tenants—including a bar— 
until it was purchased by the Heri- 
tage Society. In 1964 the “Old Bak- 
ery” was opened as a tourist informa- 
tion center and coffee kitchen, oper- 


ated by volunteers enrolled in the 
Heritage Guild. Restoration of the 
second story was initiated earlier this 
year to provide an office for the Heri- 
tage Society and to be developed as 
an early-day Austin museum. 

“We are deeply conscious of the 
interest and effort of the many per- 
sons who have worked so hard to re- 
store this old landmark,” Dingwall 
said. “We are certain that some means 
will be found to retain the significance 
of this and other historical sites in 
the early development of Austin as 
the state’s capital city.” m 


If all negotiations are successful, the Highway Department will purchase all the buildings on the 
block above and build a new Highway building in Austin. The First Baptist Church, lower left, has 
already been purchased. The present Highway building is visible in the upper right-hand corner. 
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Award 


On behalf of Texas Highway Commission Chairman Dewitt Greer, District Engineer 
R. W. Crook of Fort Worth accepts a special service award for beautification from 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. Watching the presentation is Dr. William G. Steere, execu- 
tive director, New York Botanical Garden. 


or his “efforts in highway beautification and in 

particular, his widely acclaimed plantings of wild 
flowers,” the New York Botanical Garden presented 
a special service award to Texas Highway Commis- 
sion Chairman Dewitt Greer early in October. The 
presentation was made by Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson 
at an invitational exhibition held at the Amon Carter 
Museum in Fort Worth for a heralded book on wild 
flowers in Texas. 

Because Greer was unable to attend the reception, 
the award was accepted by District Engineer R. W. 
Crook of Fort Worth. In accepting the award, Crook 
said, “I have worked for the man for 29 years and 
each spring I receive the same reminder: ‘Leave the 
wild flowers alone’.” 

The citation stated that Greer started the program 
of beautification plantings along roadways “with sensi- 
bility and imagination,” and “Always a strong voice 
for more and better highways, his monument is the 
great highway system of his state, and the now ac- 
cepted philosophy that man can build for progress 
without destroying natural beauty in the process. . .” 

The special exhibition included illustrations from 
Volume 3, Wild Flowers of Texas. Publication of the 
massive two-book volume brings the monumental se- 
ries, Wild Flowers of the United States, to its halfway 
mark, Preceding volumes were published in 1966 and 
1967 on the Northeast and Southeast. This is the most 
definitive study of wild flowers in America—and will 
never be repeated, say publishers. 
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This latest release is the first publication to describe 
and illustrate the state’s 2,700 species. Excluding the 
index, Volume 3 has 515 pages, 157 in full color, 
illustrating more than 1,000 of the approximately 
1,500 wild flowers of Texas. 

Originally, Volume 3 was to cover the entire South- 
west, but these plans changed when it was apparent 
that Texas had so many flowers the result would be 
an impossible bulk. The editors decided to devote 
Volume 3 solely to Texas. 

“Texas is not only one of the largest states of 
the Union, but also, to the botanists, one of the 
most floristically interesting,’ says Dr. Harold Wil- 
liam Rickett, senior curator of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden and author of the volume. 

Dr. Rickett, Dr. William G. Steere, executive di- 
rector of the Garden and general editor for the wild 
flower series, and executives from McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, publishers, were among guests honored at 
the black tie premier in Fort Worth. Special guests 
were Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. David Rockefeller of 
New York. Former President Lyndon Baines Johnson 
and David Rockefeller accompanied their wives. 

“Judging from prepublication sales in area book- 
stores, the volume already has achieved biblical status 
among wild flower admirers,” writes Leonard Sand- 
ers in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

Sales slip for the first copy sold, by the way, be- 
longs to Roy Rodman of Maintenance Operations 
Division. & 


Greer Receives 
Beautification 


What Is, Is Not 


A press release issued for the New York Botanical 
Garden is entitled “Bluebonnet Blooper,” and reads. 
in part: 

The shock won’t be catastrophic, but many Texans 
will be surprised that the bluebonnet most regard 
as their official flower—simply isn’t. 

On page 268 the author states, “Visitors to Texas 
in spring are delighted by wide fields of bright blue 
flowers, which, they are informed, are the ‘Texas 
bluebonnets.’ What they are not told is that there are 
four species of this genus, Lupinus, in Texas, of 
which the officially designated state flower is the 
least attractive and is restricted to a comparatively 
small part of the state near the Gulf.” 


What in the World! 


Dirt has always been a problem for Department 


engineers, but now it seems there is another group . 


who finds it a large problem in a different way. 

The silent majority voiced their opinion one morn- 
ing in El Paso when they taped the following note 
to an earth mover used for construction on the 
North-South Freeway (US 54). 

What in the world are you doing anyway? For 
months now you’ve been pushing dirt back and forth, 
pouring cement, then tearing it up again and again. 
When these same streets were first paved years ago, 
with mule-drawn machinery, the work was completed 
at the rate of three blocks per month. You guys have 
been at it since February and have nothing to show 
for it except the dirt inside the houses and all along 
both sides of this mess. We are getting tired of look- 
ing at you guys just riding your modern machinery 
back and forth all day long wasting good fuel. 

If women were doing what you are supposed to be 
doing, the freeway would already be finished and 
landscaped to boot. 

Explaining the situation, Andy Jones, district con- 
struction engineer, said, “The ladies may be confused 
because we are in stage one construction. This means 
frontage roads and underpasses are being built first. 
This one and a half miles will be depressed and the 
contractor is digging holes to support a structure across 
it that will carry street traffic. The dirt is then stock- 
piled for future use in constructing a four-level inter- 

change.” 


Computer Eases 


Registration Hangup 


For the first time in the history of the state, appli- 
cations for license plate renewal will be prepared and 
mailed to each vehicle owner before the beginning of 
the registration renewal period. 

The simplified procedure for obtaining automobile 
license plates was adopted to make vehicle registration 
faster and easier. Texas is one of the first states in 
the nation to go to the completely computerized 
system. 

Renewal forms will be printed from the Highway 
Department’s computer records for approximately 
7,000,000 vehicles registered with annual license 
plates in 1969. Car owners should receive the re- 
newal forms shortly after January 1. 

Information on the renewal form is taken from the 
Department’s master vehicle record stored in the com- 
puter. The renewal form will show complete descrip- 
tion of vehicle, name and address of owner, weight, 
and renewal fee. 

Car owners wanting to renew their licenses no longer 
will be required to bring their titles and registration 
receipts to the tax office, only the form supplied by 
the state. With the form, the complete process should 
take approximately 20 seconds—thus eliminating long 
lines. 

A feature of the new plan gives the owner the 
option of registering by mail or in person, if the 
renewal form is used. Certificate of title and previous 
year’s license receipt is not required. Instructions for 
mail-order renewals are on the back of the new form. 
A postage and mailing fee of one dollar is charged 
car owners who wish to purchase their license by mail. 

Though the deadline for having plates on cars is 
April 1, the Department has set March 1 as a cut- 
off date for mail-order renewals to encourage early 
renewals. This will allow counties 30 days to process 
the mail-order renewals and mail plates and receipts 
to the owners in time for them to display the plates 
before midnight, April 1. 

Car owners without renewal forms must have a 
car title and the previous year’s license receipt to 
obtain their license. 

The renewal forms will be invalid after April 30. 
After that date registration must be issued on a manu- 
ally prepared receipt and the owner must present title. 
A manually prepared receipt is also necessary when 
any information other than the owner’s address has 
to be changed. m 


AN ADDED INCENTIVE 


“In spotlighting the maintenance 
formen for consideration for this 
high honor, Mrs. Johnson very 
graciously is calling attention to a 
group of Highway Department em- 
ployees who often go unsung in 
their efforts to keep the highways 
safe and attractive,” said State High- 
way Engineer J. C. Dingwall in an- 
nouncing establishment of the Lady 
Bird Johnson Award. 

The award salutes the Texas 
Highway Department maintenance 
foreman who has done the most 
outstanding job in highway beauti- 
fication. Established in November, 
the award will consist of a $1,500 
cash prize and an appropriate 
plaque. 

The award will go to the fore- 
man who is judged to have con- 
tributed most in the preservation 
and establishment of wild flowers; 
the preservation, planting, and main- 
tenance of highway landscaping and 
the construction and maintenance of 
roadside parks and safety rest areas. 

Dingwall said the Highway De- 
partment is deeply grateful to Mrs. 
Johnson for initiating the award. 

“The Lady Bird Johnson Award 
certainly will stimulate increased 
interest in roadside esthetics both 
within and outside the Highway De- 
partment,” he said. 

Mrs. Johnson’s interest in high- 
way beautification is well known. 

She once told an interviewer: 
“We are a nation of people who 


use automobiles, and so to make 
the highways more beautiful would 
certainly add a lot to the pleasure 
of living . . . I am particularly 
proud of Texas highways. A wild 
flower seed planting program... . 
has made it a glorious experience 
to drive across the state.” 

This pride is shared by the 
maintenance men themselves. Rep- 
resentative reaction to the award 
comes from Henry Melton, dis- 
trict maintenance superintendent, 
Lufkin: “The award was well re- 
ceived. We all want to work toward 
it. Most of our maintenance men 
are natives of the various counties 
they serve and all are East Texans. 
We think we have a pretty part of 
the country and we want to keep 
it that way. The $1,500 is added 
incentive. Our men will try a little 
harder, but they are dedicated to 
keeping the highways and roadsides 
clean and normally do the best they 
can anyway.” 

And Joel Willson, maintenance 
construction superintendent, Lub- 
bock, says: “We are glad we are 
going to get some recognition. We 
think it is a wonderful thing, and 
the money makes it real attractive. 
One of our maintenance men is real 
good with plants and flowers, and 
we think he has a good chance to 
win, but all our men are going to 
try harder and compete for the prize.” 

“The care of the roadsides, plant- 
ings, and native vegetation, and 


the upkeep of roadside parks, scen- 
ic turnouts, and safety rest areas 
are considered by the Highway De- 
partment an integral part of the 
overall maintenance function,” says 
Dingwall. 

Maintenance activities are de- 
centralized. All of the approximate- 
ly 260 maintenance foremen are 
residents of the communities they 
serve. Generally, each maintenance 
section is charged with upkeep of 
state highways in a single county. 
In sparsely settled areas, the sec- 
tion may serve two or more coun- 
ties. Conversely, in counties with 
large highway mileage, there may 
be two or more maintenance sec- 
tions at work. 

Each of the 25 districts will nom- 
inate a maintenance foreman for 
consideration of the Lady Bird 
Johnson Award by next June 1. 
From these candidates, the state 
highway engineer will select five 
finalists. Their names will be sub- 
mitted to a special award selection 
committee to be appointed by the 
president of Texas A&M University. 

The committee will consist of 
an appropriate member of the Uni- 
versity staff and four prominent 
Texans with no official connection 
with the Highway Department or 
the University. 

Mrs. Johnson will present the 
award at the Lyndon B. Johnson 
State Park before next Septem- 
ber. 
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Fort Worth Press, saying—Development 
of new state and federal highways may 
become the critical factor in Arlington’s 
southward growth in the next few years. 

Should federal funds be cut or elimi- 
nated on Interstate 20 or State Highway 
360’s proposed extension, Arlington will 
suffer a severe blow. 

A spokesman for the Texas Highway 
Department said today that under the 
present timetable, it’ll take two and a 
half years to complete the entire distance 
of IH-20 from South Fort Worth through 
Arlington to South Dallas. 

And it’ll probably take much longer to 
complete the proposed extension of High- 
way 360 from its present terminus in 
Arlington to a proposed intersection with 
Ht 20, 


El Paso Times, revealing—For the sec- 
ond day in a row, El Paso heavy construc- 
tion contractors were given dim prospects 
of work contracts in the near future. 

District Highway Engineer Joseph Battle 
told a Tuesday meeting of the Associated 
General Contractors, Texas Highway-Heavy 
Branch, that he has only two approved 
projects for the El Paso area, one a $6 
million highway job in Culberson County 
that should go to bid sometime between 
December and next March. 

The only project approved for early 
start in El Paso is the $14.5 million Inter- 
state 10 interchange with the North-South 
Freeway, Battle said. His best estimate 
is that this will go to contract in early 
1970. 


Wichita Falls Times, declaring—Wichita 
Falls is on the threshold of one of its 
biggest highway construction years. 

Highlighting activity will be the start of 
work on the gigantic Kell Freeway project, 
where construction alone will cost an es- 
timated $25 million. 

Another prime project, scheduled for 
contract letting in December, is the $3 
million freeway linking the East Express- 
way (US 287) and Waurika Highway (Texas 
79). 

District Highway Engineer L. B. Dean 
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said the ... projects will mark the begin- 
ning of the end of a $50 million express- 
way-freeway program by the Texas High- 
way Department in the Wichita Falls 
vicinity. 

When planned programs are completed 
here in five to seven years, Wichita Falls 
will have freeway entries along six major 
highways. 


Dallas Morning News, reporting from 
Austin—More than 700 influential Texans 
pledged themselves Tuesday to a traffic 
safety crusade to save 700 lives and $200 
million in economic loss. 

This is the amount necessary to hold 
the line next year on rising automobile 
insurance rates, the citizen leaders were 
told at a governor’s traffic safety confer- 
ence here. 

Governor Preston Smith called the con- 
ference to rally support for a massive new 
traffic safety program undertaken by the 
state in response to the federal Highway 
Safety Act of 1966. 


San Antonio Light, illuminating—‘‘The 
North Expressway will be built ... and it 
will be built on the present route’’ pro- 
posed by the Texas Highway Department 
and approved by the cities of San Antonio 
and Olmos Park.... 

So reported Robert O. Lytton, district 
engineer for the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment, in a brief interview following a Mon- 
day night meeting of the Texas Society of 
Professional Engineers where he discussed 
the development of the highway system in 
San Antonio and Bexar County.... 

He said lawyers from the Conservation 
Society were trying to use the federal law 
pertaining to highways slicing through 
parklands as a means of “muddying the 
water and thus stalling the approval of 
federal funds.” 

Lytton, who has been working on San 
Antonio highways since 1945, said the 
‘““only man in the federal government”’ who 
did not approve of the state’s proposal 
was Assistant Secretary of Transportation 
T. W. Braman, who is in charge of urban 
systems and environment and is not an 


engineer. He said Braman came to San 
Antonio and studied the expressway ques- 
tion for “three hours, two and a half of 
which he spent in the offices of the Con- 
servation Society’s lawyers.’’ He then re- 
turned to Washington and recommended 
the Devine Road proposal. 


Greenville Herald-Banner, with an Austin 
dateline—Some North Texans proposed to 
the State Highway Commission Wednesday 
a long-range plan for $34.7 million in 
superhighways to handle traffic whizzing 
off the Oklahoma turnpike toward Fort 
Worth and Dallas. 

The right of way for the numerous proj- 
ects, which center on Paris in Lamar 
County, would cost an estimated $7 mil- 
lion. An additional $3.2 million was sought 
for farm to market road construction. 


Navasota Examiner-Review, relating— 
Robert E. Long, district laboratory en- 
gineer for the Texas Highway Department, 
as guest speaker at the Wednesday noon 
Kiwanis luncheon shocked his listeners 
with the statement that District 17, which 
includes Brazos and surrounding counties, 
ranks sixth in the amount of money al- 
located for the current fiscal year. 

He reminded the Kiwanians that Grimes 
County will be the only county on Highway 
6 with four-lane divided traffic lanes from 
county line to county line. 

He predicted that the Highway 6 loop 
around the eastern edge of the city will 
attract many new businesses for the Nava- 
sota trade area. 


Kilgore News Herald, on ‘J. C. Dingwall 
Day’—The News Herald is happy to join 
with Kilgore Rotarians and Lions and with 
Mayor Foster Bean in welcoming to our 
city State Highway Engineer James C. 
Dingwall, who has a long and distinguished 
record with the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment. 

He is one of Texas’ ablest, most dedi- 
cated and respected officials, and Kilgore 
is honored to have this opportunity to 
honor him with a special day set aside 
in his name. 


Warm hospitality, a Texas tradition, enhances the taste of 
fried chicken, country ham, barbecue, or watermelon slices. 
The Brazos Trail is famous for food prepared by cooks 
steeped in southern traditions. These mouth-watering dishes 
are yours at College Station’s Country Kitchen. Nearby is 
Texas A&M, one of three great universities on the Brazos 
Trail. A&M is credited with furnishing more officers to the 
armed services in World War | than any other US college. 


he Brazos Trail moves through beauty and his- 
tory, revealing sylvan panoramas and a gracious 
way of life. 

The beauty along this trail ranges from rugged lime- 
stone hills to the pastoral serenity of valleys adorned 
with meadows, trees, and streams. Fertile fields produce 
bountiful and varied harvests—an agricultural treasure 
that attracted early settlers and plantation owners. 
The rich, black soil of the Brazos bottomland has 
natured the growth of frontier and modern Texas. 

The history that still motivates life along the Brazos 
Trail began long before the colonists of Stephen F. 
Austin and Sterling C. Robertson arrived. It dates 
from dim Indian legends and includes the chronicles 
of ancient Spanish forts. It spans the rude stockades 
erected by pioneers uneasily sharing the land with war- 
ring redmen, the flowering of a rich plantation econo- 
my, and the devastation of Civil War. 

The 840-mile long Brazos River was once called 
Brazos de Dios, meaning “Arms of God,’ a name 
probably given in thankfulness for the discovery of 
fresh water. 

The Brazos Trail follows the historic San Antonio 
Road, also known as the Kings’ Highway (Camino 
Real). The 600-mile route was blazed in 1691 between 
Monclovia, Mexico, and the missions in East Texas. 

The Brazos Trail begins in Waco, pivotal city of 
the rich and historic Brazos River Valley. Once called 
“Sixshooter Junction,” Waco is now a bustling metro- 
politan center in the heart of Texas. What was once 
the world’s longest single-span suspension bridge is still 
in use, a few blocks south of the trail. 

Occasionally along the Trail is a dog-run cabin, 
named from the roofed-over space between double 
cabins—the sleeping place of the family dogs. A com- 
mon dwelling in pioneer days, it caught the cool breeze. 

Texas’ first state park is on this trail: Mother Neff 
State Park. The 259-acre recreation spot grew from 
six acres donated by the mother of former Governor 
Pat Neff. 


Begin a tour of Salado at the Central Texas Area Museum. 
Displays and exhibits trace area history from before the 
first Anglo-American settlement there. Across the street is 
the Stagecoach Inn, the renowned old restaurant now com- 
plemented by modern motel facilities. 
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The Trail loops west to cross Bel- 
ton Dam, curving by pony farms 
and pastures. From’ scenic over- 
looks near the dam, the valley to 
the east presents a sweeping vista 
while the blue waters of Lake Bel- 
ton spread to the western hills. 
he Mary Hardin-Baylor College in 
Belton is the oldest women’s col- 
ge west of the Mississippi River. 


_ El Milagro, Washington Anderson’s 
_ rock farmhouse built in 1859, is 
one of many historic homes await- 
_ing exploration by Trail travelers 
or those wishing to take a short 
_ side trip. This is west of the Trail 
_in Round Rock, where outlaw Sam 
Bass met his end while trying to 
rob the bank. An enactment of 
the famed shootout is part of the 
annual Frontier Days Celebration 
in July. 


_ Water shimmers beneath the sum- 
mer’s sun in the scenic Falls area 
on the Brazos River southwest of 

_ Marlin. The first Texas newspaper 

_ for Negroes (The Falls County 
Freeman) was established in 1892 
in the county seat. Just east of 
Marlin is the imposing Highlands 
Mansion, built in 1900 and re- 
stored with astonishing attention 
to detail. Marlin is a noted health 
spa because of its hot artesian 
water which has curative powers. 


BRAZOS 


TRAIL 


- Thousands throng to Waco, major 
city on the Trail, for the Heart 
O’Texas Fair each fall, to view 
Baylor University’s magnificent 
Armstrong-Browning Library (the 
world’s largest collection of the 
works and memoirs of Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning), or to 
take advantage of Lake Waco’s 
outdoor facilities on its 60-mile 
shoreline. Golf is popular. Cam- 
eron Park, one of Waco’s 16 city 
parks, offers 680 acres of scenic 
beauty, cycle trails, paved bridle 
paths, and rambling walks. 
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The pucktorn ‘Museum's interior resembles an ony Western barroom (no liquor served he 

ough), and families can view antlers and polished massive horns of Texas Longhorns ont 
walls. | Barbed wire specimens, utensils and equipment, guns, and early photographs of pi 
neer Gatesville events, and other relics are on display every day except Sunday. If you ha 
me, visit the 114-year-old log jail in Raby Park. 


Just north of the Brazos Trail is the community of Whitehall, where two oak trees still be 


scars from cattle drovers’ fires. Local historians report this was a favored stopping place alo 


the famous Chisholm Trail. Life is leisurely here, and there is time to relax in a country sto 
and reminisce about earlier days in the tiny Texas town. Many are first-line descendants 


men and women who brought their necessities with them in wagons. 


A Many Splendored Thing 


El Paso’s High Road 


BREATHTAKING. BEAUTIFUL. MAGNIFICENT. 

These were just some of the adjectives workmen 
used to describe the Transmountain Road, the largest 
excavation project ever undertaken by the Highway 
Department. 

On August 5 this year the road through the 
Franklin Mountains north of El Paso was opened to 
the public and now all can enjoy the scenic beauty 
along the high road. Some 200 cars formed a caravan 
that drove the entire route from east to west. Former 
County Judge Woodrow Bean, who had been instru- 
mental in getting the loop, left his hospital bed to cut 


the ribbon officially dedicating the four-lane highway. 

A road through the mountains has long been the 
dream of El Paso residents. As early as 1925 the city 
proposed such a loop, but one much closer to town. 
The new loop is about 14 miles north of downtown 
El Paso. 

Smugglers Gap, the highest point on the mountain 
road, is a mile high and some 1,200 feet above the 
road level at the base of the mountains. The drive 
offers a tremendous view of both the upper Rio 
Grande valley and northeast El Paso. Both vistas are 
not visible at the same time because the road does a 


lazy S inside the “bowl” of the mountains. 

There are turnouts for motorists on both sides of 
the mountain range. On the east side a turnout offers 
not only a view of northeast El Paso but two Indian 
grindstones. On the west side is a stupendous view of 
the green upper valley, Mt. Cristo Rey, and the Cor- 
onado Tower. 

The high road has paved the way for development 
of the highest part of the mountains. The City of El 
Paso has far-reaching plans to build a 24,000-acre 
Wilderness Park along the high ridge north and south 
from Smugglers Gap. Development will be over the 
next 20 years and will cost approximately $20 mil- 
lion. There will be at least two centers—one for meet- 
ings and one where the animal and plant life of the 
area will be shown and explained. A loop will be 
built around the perimeter of the park and arterial 
roads will lead to picnic and camp sites. 

For the present, the city will build an access road 
from the high road into the park area. About 22 miles of 
hiking, bicycle, and horseback riding trails will be 
provided. 

The high road also opens up the area to rockhounds. 

“The Franklin Mountains present a complex and 
challenging geologic area,” says Alan Shield, a geol- 
ogist in Bridge Division. “And, of course, it’s a real 
dream place for rockhounds because of the many va- 
rieties of rocks and minerals.” 

Sedimentary rocks were deposited here more than 
600 million years ago during the Precambrian period 
when the area was a great basin. Through millions of 
years the area was faulted, twisted, tortured, folded, 
uplifted, eroded, and intruded by volcanic materials. 
The Franklin Mountains were formed between 60 to 
100 million years ago at the same time the Rockies 
were being created. This giant uplift of the earth’s 
crust was accompanied by additional intrusions and 
metamorphism. The result is a fascinating and diverse 
array of crystalline rock. 

The geologic birth now provides rockhounds with a 
real paradise. Without much trouble one can pick up 
pieces of limestone, dolomite, sandstone, rhyolite, 
granite, basalt, quartzite, serpentine, slate, gneiss, and 
schist. If the hound is lucky, he may find mica, garnet, 
zircon, and topaz. 

There are forms of plant and animal life at the 
higher elevations that are not found in the surround- 
ing desert—ocotillo, a variety of barrel cactus, mule 
deer, some species of wild flowers, green rattlers, to 
name a few. 

It was just over four years ago that District 24 
survey crews were fighting their way through the 
rugged mountains. They had to use radios because 
they couldn’t see the hand signals ordinarily used by 
surveyors. The men could fight their way through by 
jeep or foot up the east side of the mountains, but 
from Smugglers Gap west the grade was about 90 


Deep cuts through the rocks frame a high peak just south of 
Smugglers Gap. El Paso plans to build a Wilderness Park along the 
high ridge of the mountains on both sides of the gap. 


The Transmountain Road rises from the desert floor and enters 
Fusselman Canyon headed west over the mountains. Cuts such as 
this offer rockhounds a good view of the various rocks and minerals 
along the road. 


El Paso’s High Road 


per cent. They had to carry equipment on their backs 
over the rocks and through the cactus, often making 
two or three trips from the jeeps. It was during this 
time that a crew discovered a shallow draw with 
Indian petroglphs. The drawings and carvings were 
later studied by professors from nearby University of 
Texas at El Paso. 

Then came the H. B. Zachry Company of San An- 
tonio, the contractor for grading, base, and drainage 
structures. Grading. The word hardly describes how 
the men blasted, clawed, scraped, hauled, dumped, 
shoveled, and rolled more than 4.5 million cubic 
yards of excavation for 7.5 miles through the moun- 
tains. The $5.6 million project was begun in the 
spring of 1967. 

There were two or three narrow escapes during 


construction. Once an earth mover tumbled end over 
end when the hydraulic system that controls the steer- 
ing and brakes went out. The driver was only bruised. 
A slide in the gap almost buried a front end loader 
and its driver. The machine had to be dug out. A con- 
struction worker and district employee toted dyna- 
mite to the top of the gap and set charges so there 
would be no more slides. 

Later a water truck went out of control and 
plunged over a steep embankment. Fortunately, none 
of the operators were hurt in the accidents. 

Some of the cuts were given names as the crews 
cut their way through the rocks. A 100-foot cut on 
the east slopes was named Blue Ridge because of the 
color of the hard dolomitic limestone which barred 
the way. Monkey Point was the name men gave a 120- 
foot cut where they had to carry the explosives on 
their backs and clamber up the hill like monkeys. At 
a place dubbed Sugar Loaf they found many dud 


artillery shells. In fact, almost every week demolition 
experts from nearby Fort Bliss were summoned to 
haul away shells ranging in size up to 90 mm. 

The final stage of the high road began in the early 
spring. The contractor was Hansen, Anderson, and 
Dunn and the job called for a double penetration 
asphalt course. Putting down an eight-inch base re- 
quired 200,000 gallons of water a day. The contractor 
drilled a well on the west side of the mountains in the 
county park and brought in a 15-gallon-a-minute well. 
He capped it and left it for the park. He finally had 
to pump water four miles to the west side base. On the 
east side the city gave the contractor water, but lim- 


ited the amount to be used during the daytime. The 
contractor built a large tank and pumped water at 


night to store for use the following day. 

Highway engineers will wait to see if there is any 
settling or sloughing of the road bed before they apply Coming out of the mountains on the east side one can see northeast 
a concrete asphaltic surface. So far things look good, El Paso and 50 miles beyond. 
reports District Construction Engineer Andy Jones. 
Even though there were some heavy rains in the 
mountains since the pass opened, there have been no 
rock slides or settling along the road. This may speed 
up the application time for the new surface. 

The Transmountain Road is only a part of Loop 
375, a four-lane divided highway that will eventually 
link the upper Rio Grande valley above El Paso with 
the lower valley on the southeast side of the city. It 
will extend from Canutillo (IH 10) near the New 
Mexico border eastward through the Franklin Moun- 
tains, then east and south across IH 10 to Ysleta and 
Zaragosa on the Rio Grande. The section from Ysleta 
to IH 10 is already open to traffic. 

When Loop 375 is completed, it will end the isola- 
tion of the east and west sides of the community and 
boost the economic growth—something the people 
have dreamed of for generations. And nowhere along 
the route will there be anything to compare with the 
scenic splendor of the Transmountain Road. 
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Last April there was a small rockslide in Smugglers Gap, the mile- 
high point on the Transmountain Road. Despite heavy rains this fall, 
there have been no more slides in the gap. 


in the spring wild flowers bloom along the mountain road, growing from the seemingly solid rock. 
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“Texas is a tremendous open 
country, much like the Great Plains, 
or that’s what my wife Becky and I 
thought,” said Francis L’ Ange Boyd. 
“We are newcomers to the Lone 
Star State. We were surprised to hear 
about the mountains of West Texas.” 

Both are from Michigan, and they 
spent a year in Texas where Boyd 
worked for the Highway Depart- 
ment in Austin as a photographer. 
Enthusiasm is contagious, and the 


couple decided to see if there was 
something to that Texas bragging. 
So last fall they packed their gear 


in an old station wagon, called the 
dog, and headed west. They came 
back satisfied that Texans have 
something to brag about. Before re- 


20 


turning to the east to continue his 
education, Boyd wrote about his 
travels. Here are excerpts. 

Late in the afternoon of the first 
day, we stopped at a roadside park 
for a cookout dinner. The park was 
on US 290 about 30 miles west of 
Ozona—a few miles east of the 
Pecos River. The unexpected view 
which appeared so suddenly was 
tremendous, even dramatic in its 
windswept beauty. It bears a nick- 
name, “Gateway to the Southwest.” 
This was our introduction to the 
Trans-Pecos region. 

We spent the night just south of 
Iraan, close to the Pecos River. We 
camped out, unaware of a nearby 
nest of wild turkeys until a high- 


West Texas Retreat 


Text and Photographs by Francis L’Ange Boyd 


way patrolman politely but firmly 
checked our ID’s to be sure we 
weren’t out to harm the nest. The 
next morning we ate breakfast and 
left the setting to the turkeys, with 
the dog, “Surveyor One,” on the 
roof of the car. 

When the second day of our 
journey came to an end, we were 
in the northern part of the Davis 
Mountains watching the moon rise 
and feeling the night fall about us. 
The dog felt it, too, and the three 
of us quietly watched the pale disc 
from the east gain height and in- 
tensity. 

When moonlight flooded the 
earth, we drove a few more miles 
on SH 118 until we found a suitable 


At dawn we climbed a high rise. The 
going was rough. Our side of the moun- 
tain was still dark as we made our 
way, trying to top the peak before the 
sun did. Atop the rise, we marveled at 
the magnificence of the resplendent 
world at dawn. Light bathed us, spill- 
ing down the cliffs into the valleys 
below. The early morning was edged 
with cold, yet we didn’t feel it, so 
taken were we with the sight. Here 
my dog and | watch the sunlight dis- 
solve the darkness. 


This view is from SH 118 looking east 
over the heads of the golden trees to 
the hard beige and blue forms of the 
Davis Mountains. Somewhere out 
there lying unseen is the settlement of 
Kent. The only way we could tell there 
were other people around were by 
designations on the map. 


Our climb was deceptive. At first we 
thought our chosen summit was a low 
hill, but soon found out differently. 
Halfway up the summit we stopped to 
take this picture and to look down at 
our station wagon and campsite be- 
low. The car seemed so small. And 
from the top of the mountain, SH 118 
looked like a tiny ant trail. 


spot to camp. As we approached, a 
herd of whiteface looked up from 
their grazing, thudded off a ways, 
then settled down to feed quietly in 
the moonlight. 

We were encircled by mountains. 
Our valley camp seemed like the 
bottom of a great bowl. We made 
our camp in silence and ate our 
dinner with new-found appetites. 
For dessert, we made a pudding 
over our campfire from pecans 
picked that morning off one of the 
many trees shading a little square 
across from a historic church in Fort 
Stockton. Full and contented, we 
crawled into our sleeping bags, 
looking forward to the adventures 
awaiting us in the Davis Mountains. 
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After the dinner dishes were done and 
darkness fell, Becky read by candle- 
light. Steinbeck came _ alive. Then, 
spellbound, the three of us watched 
the moon rise. We drifted with the 
stars, our peaceful breathing a part 
of the untamed moment. In our sleep- 
ing bags, we huddled together against 
the thick-furred dog, with only our 
faces timidly exposed to the vastness 
about. Coyotes were -distant spirit 
voices as the clear western night set- 
tled around us. 


The next morning Becky cooked break- 
fast under the tent flap, far removed 
from the familiar and convenient 
kitchen in Austin. The smoke of our 
small wood fire rose with breakfast 
flavors toward the mountain heights 
and into the early morning sun. We 
spoke quietly over tin tea cups. The 
dog sat with us looking for his hand- 
outs—par for the course. 


It’s still early, but breakfast 
dishes have to be done. Under 
these circumstances, the chore 
is a pleasure. With the dog 
nearby, Becky washes dishes in 
Lympia Creek, scouring with 
soap and sand, a_camper’s 
kitchen aids. After the sun was 
up, we all went for a swim. It 
was November but still warm 
enough, and we went dipping 
daily while in the Davis Moun- 
tains. It was brisk and totally 
refreshing. 


We stopped at McDonald Ob- 
servatory on Mt. Locke. The 


view to the south was tremen- 
dous. With the dog in tow, Becky 
studies our intended route to 
Ft. Davis. From Mt. Locke, SH 
118 looks like a string dropped 
on the earth by a bird. 


The Davis Mountains were a dra- 
ma of beauty that heightened as 
the hours and miles went by. 
This picture was taken on SH 
118 along Lympia Creek be- 
tween the Davis Mountains 
State Park and Fort Davis. At the 
end of our explorations, we 
headed homeward with that good 
to be alive feeling, knowing that 
a vacation elsewhere could have 
done no more. Indeed, could it 
have done as much? 


(As of December 31, 1969) AWARDS 


40 Years 


District 22 
Chester N. Parsons, District Engineer 


35 Years 


Construction Division 
Viola M. Owen, Clerical Supervisor IV 


District 9 

Bill B. Popejoy, Engineering Technician IV 
District 13 

Robert Gentry, Engineering Technician V 
District 22 


Clarence G. Campbell, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Charles R. Heine, Maintenance Technician II 


30 Years 


District 6 
Bertram N., Peeples, District Designing Engineer 
District 21 
Quintin Gutierrez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 25 
Albert B. Johnson Jr., Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


RETIREMENTS 


Equipment and Procurement Division 


Grover D. Martin, Maintenance Mechanic III 
Edgar Neumann, Maintenance Technician II 


Planning Survey Division 
John L. Berkman, Shop Foreman III 
Mary E. Gault, Traffic Survey Analyst 


Right of Way Division 
Benjamin F. Reichert, Administrative Technician II 


District 1 
Albert F. Gilbreath, Maintenance Technician I 


District 2 
Charley D. Dickson, Engineering Assistant I 


District 7 
Theodere O’Bryant, Maintenance Technician IL 
Tonie Queen, Maintenance Technician II 
District 8 
Charlie D. Wirt, Maintenance Technician I 


District 9 


James E. Cook, Maintenance Technician I 
Elbert H. Easter, Maintenance Technician J 
Seth P. Gilbert, Senior Designing Engineer 
Alvin L. Mahana, Engineering Aide | 
Wilburn W. Young, Maintenance Technician II 


District 10 
Raymond M. Bradford, District Construction Engineer 
Thurman C, Durrett, Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 
Frank B. McFarland, Maintenance Technician I 
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25 Years 
Finance Division 
Tom A. Ayers, Auditor III 
District 10 
Fulmer A. Mitchell, Maintenance Technician I 
District 11 
Frank D. Gallaway, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 12 
Guadalupe Nieto, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 
Benito S. Perez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 
Berkley E. Anderson, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Josef Schacherl, Maintenance Technician II 
Levi M. Vickers, Engineering Technician V 


District 18 
J. C. Hallabough, Engineering Technician V 
District 20 
Donley W. Syphrett, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 24 


Alfonso Gonzales, Maintenance Technician I 


Albert E. Murphy, Maintenance Technician I 
Fred J. Murphy, Maintenance Technician I 
Hollis F. Stringer, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 
Leona B. Akridge, Accountant II 
Thomas H. Edwards, Maintenance Technician II 
Charles R. Horn, Maintenance Technician II 
District 13 
Homer C. Morton, Maintenance Technician II 


District 14 
Thomas F. Griffith, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 15 
Julius H. Schmidt, Maintenance Technician II 


District 16 
Carl Bardwell, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Gilbert Harris, Clerk III 
John E. Tedford, Maintenance Technician I 
District 17 
Jack M. Rogers, Maintenance Technician II 


District 18 
Wilmer G. McCulloch, Maintenance Technician II 


District 19 
Steve R. Daniel, Maintenance Technician II 
Emmett E. Swinford, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 
Albert T. Spurlock, Maintenance Technician I 


District 21 
Rufus F. Kilgore, Maintenance Technician I 


The first full-scale crash test of Texas Trans- 
portation Institute’s new breakaway overhead 
sign bridge has been termed a success by Leon 
Hawkins, a maintenance engineer for the High- 
way Department. 

The test, held at Texas A&M University, 
was witnessed by officials from 20 states, the 
District of Columbia and the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads. Wayne Henneberger, the De- 
partment’s bridge administrative engineer, also 
was on hand. 

The test sign was a variation of the break- 
away design concept originated by Hawkins 
and jointly developed by the Department and 
TTI. Hawkins noted the “concept appears to 
be feasible but it still needs more testing.” 

Sign bridges are the structures which support 
the large information and direction markers 
over freeways and Interstate highways. The 
base of the sign is designed to disengage on 
impact and allow the support to swing up out 
of the path of the vehicle with the bridge’s 
other three supports bearing the weight. 

The project is being conducted under a 
$206,000 contract sponsored by participating 
states, including Texas, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Dr. Robert Olson, TTI associate research 
engineer who heads the present project, said 
he was “satisfied with the results” of the test. 

From all indications the driver or other oc- 
cupants of the test vehicle would not have 


been injured provided they had been wearing ~ 


seat belts, Olson said. The test car, which car- 
ried a dummy driver, sustained moderate dam- 
age. On impact, the test vehicle was traveling 
25 miles an hour. Olson said later tests will be 
conducted with the car moving 60 miles an 
hour. 

The first breakaway signs were installed on 
Texas highways in 1965 and in less than 3% 
years, 171 accidents were documented with 
only one reported injury and one fatality. The 
Bureau of Public Roads made the breakaway 
design mandatory for all signs on federal aid 
highway construction throughout the nation af- 
ter the design proved successful in Texas. 

As research continues on the breakaway 
overhead sign bridge, some 80,000 breakaway 
signs already are in place along the 69,000 
miles of state-maintained highways in Texas. 
More are being added daily with some half- 
million signs due for conversion to break- 


aways. 


A test vehicle at the Texas Transportation Institute rams into a sign 
bridge breakaway and the support begins its swing upward ... free from 
further contact with the vehicle. 


A SWINGING SUCCESS 


An observer checks damage to the test car after its encounter with the 
breakaway support. The vehicle’s grill and radiator were slightly damaged. 


To District 2 Men 


Untiring Efforts 
Bring Award 


By JERRY CUTLER Engineer Technician I, District 2 


During a disastrous downpour last spring, the John- 
son County maintenance section, District 2, voluntarily 
worked around the clock to help the stricken city of 
Cleburne. For their “untiring efforts and determina- 
tion,” the section received a certificate of appreciation 
from the American Red Cross on August 13. 

“These men reflect credit not only on themselves, 
but on the entire Texas Highway Department,” says 
District Engineer R. W. Crook. “They performed extra- 
ordinary and hazardous duties, and we are extremely 
proud of them.” 

The torrential downpour hit Cleburne at 6:30 p.m. 
on May 6, dumping more than seven inches of rain 
on the city in five hours, most of it within a three-hour 
period. It caused an estimated $15,000 to $20,000 
damage to structures and roadway in Johnson County. 
Damages to homes and businesses were placed at 
$500,000. 

Rampaging water and widespread flooding not only 
heavily damaged highways, homes, and businesses, but 
it also claimed three lives near Mustang Creek Cross- 
ing, a mile east of Rio Vista on FM 916. Boats from 
nine or ten surrounding cities were in constant rescue 
operations. 

Anticipating heavy flooding, W. H. Hogue, main- 
tenance construction foreman in Johnson County, 
called his section together around 8 p.m. Several 
maintenance crews, by using flashlights and other 
safety devices and trucks equipped with flasher lights, 
helped route traffic through the city. Water in the 
downtown area was between two and 18 inches deep 
in very low places. At one time, all highways into 
the city were blocked. 

Other crews assisted in evacuation procedures, help- 
ing the stranded and applying on-the-spot first aid. The 
American Red Cross was set up in the courthouse and 
gave immediate attention to refugees being brought in. 

Work continued throughout the night, and by 5:30 
a.m. all roads were open to traffic. The rest of the 
day was spent cleaning, inspecting, and checking road- 
way damages. @ 
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Maintenance forces clear debris left by a seven-inch down- 
pour on US 67 in Johnson County. 


Johnson County News Photographs 


Three lives were claimed in the swift water here on FM 916. 


————— 


Dingwall 
Named to 
AASHO 


State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall has been elected to a 
full term on the executive commit- 
tee of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. 

Dingwall, one of eight members 
on the committee, was elected at 
the 55th annual AASHO meeting 
held in Philadelphia in October and 
will serve until 1973. Other mem- 
bers include Forrest Cooper, Ore- 
gon; Jay W. Brown, Florida; P. E. 
Masheter, Ohio; Edward J. Ribbs, 
Massachusetts; Robert G. Bartlett, 
Pennsylvania; Marvin J. Snider, 
Missouri; and W. F. Land, Ala- 
bama. 

Douglas B. Fugate of Virginia 
was elected president of AASHO 
and W. J. Burmeister of Wisconsin, 
first vice-president. Executive di- 
rector is A. E. Johnson of Washing- 
ton>.D.-C. 

AASHO’s membership includes 
the top highway officials in the 50 
states, the District of Columbia, the 
Federal Highway Administration, 
and Puerto Rico. The organization 
presents state views on questions 
before Congress and the national 
administration concerning federal- 
aid highway programs. 

Next year Dingwall and the Texas 
Highway Department play host to 
about 2,000 members when they 
hold their annual meeting at the 
Shamrock Hilton in Houston. 


Grand opening for Furry’s Freeway was held behind the 
Beaumont district office on September 6. Harlan E. Furry 
sees his dream—a raised, crowned, and widened sidewalk 
—come true as he snips the ribbon amid the cheers of the 
district staff. 


FURRY’S FREEWAY 


By DONALD RAO Engineering Assistant |, Beaumont, District 20 


Scissors snipped the ribbon and Furry’s Freeway 
was Officially open to the on-foot traffic of District 
20. The rather short stretch of road—a sidewalk, to 
be exact—could now hold the 5 o’clock exodus through 
the back yard of the district office. 

The freeway was named for Harlan E. Furry, dis- 
trict designing engineer, the man who walked this 
ground when it was but a narrow, muddy sidewalk. 

Looking like the English Channel when it rained, 
the former sidewalk held the rapid runoff of water 
the turf surrounding it couldn’t hold, at times flowing 
an inch deep. And this happened often since Beau- 
mont receives between four and five feet of rain per 
year. 

Mr. Furry, being an astute observer of natural 
phenomena and possessing a keen mind with a pro- 
clivity for the application of engineering principles 
for the benefit of mankind, decided that the side- 
walk needed to be raised, crowned, and widened suf- 
ficiently to accommodate the 5 o’clock traffic and an 
occasional vehicle for back door delivery. 

He hinted as much to several members of the 
District staff, but nothing happened. For more than 
a year, conditions remained the same and the project 
was forgotten. Then five inches of rain in July gal- 
vanized Mr. Furry into action. He wrote a memoran- 
dum to C. H. Brown, district maintenance engineer, 
requesting that the work be done. For some untold 
reason, the freeway was completed within a few days. 
After the weekly Friday morning staff meeting, Dis- 
trict Engineer F. C. Young and the entire district 
staff adjourned and reconvened at the jobsite, where 
the formal ribbon cutting and grand opening was 
held. 
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A Hand in the 


The sticky problem of painting — 
guardrails on bridges in urban areas — 
was solved recently with a mitten. 
Yes, that’s right—a mitten. 

There were several bridges in Beau- 
mont on IH» 10 in areas where spray |) 
painting would have covered the cars | 
adjacent to the bridges or boats stored | 
in a marina. The rails are relatively 
ornamental and difficult to paint with 
a brush. 

A shield around the sandblast to 
prevent damage to the passing ve- 
hicles solved the cleaning problem, 
but the painting was slow until our 
paint foreman tried a mitten. The mit- 
ten looks like an ordinary fur-lined 
mitten turned wrong side out, and the 
painter simply puts his hand in the 
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The paint mitten is faster than painting 
with a brush and safer than a sprayer. 


El Paso newspapers blared 
the good news on October 4 
with a _ banner headline: 
“Final Stretch of Freeway 
Open.”’ IH 10 is now open 
from the New Mexico state 
line to Van Horn, a distance 
of about 150 miles. Three 
dignitaries instrumental in 
the project simultaneously 
snipped the dedication rib- 
bon (left): from left, former 
County Judge Hugh McGov- 
ern, District Engineer Joe 
Battle, and former El Paso 
Mayor Fred Hervey. The 
ceremony was termed ‘‘a 
culmination of a dream that 
began in the early 1950’s.” 
A 1925 Ford Model T Road- 
ster, driven by a member of 
the El Paso Antique Car 
Club, is the first vehicle 
(right) to travel the com- 
pleted $1.5 million, one-mile 
depressed section of IH 10. 
Fourteen more __ horseless 
carriages led a 50-car cara- 
van through the depressed 
section. 


The painter with the mitten was 
_ able to paint several times as fast as 
one with a brush. Although the life 
of the paint mitten is rather short, the 
increase in production more than off- 
sets the cost of the mitten. After a 
while the mitten will leak and the 
: painter can wear a rubber glove to 
4 keep the paint off his hand or just 
_ discard the mitten. 

We have had no complaints from 
those driving the bridge or from near- 
by property owners with this method 
of painting. Since we know others 
around the state have the same bridge 
rail painting problem, we submit the 
paint mitten as the best solution thus 
far. 
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—C. H. Brown 
District Maintenance 
Engineer, District 20 
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Andy Glass demonstrates operation of the sign crane adapted for sign 
maintenance by District 12 shop personnel. Working under the guidance 
of W. W. Hunter, Robert F. Davis and his welders solved the problem of 
mounting a bucket on the crane to provide a stable platform that would 
always remain vertical regardless of the boom position. The district now 
has 12 of the unique trucks in operation. 


An urban section of the Valley Expressway (US 83 and 77) in Brownsville 
is formally dedicated as Assistant State Highway Engineer B. L. DeBerry 
snips a ribbon across the FM 802 overpass north of the city. Assisting 
are, from left, District Engineer Raymond Stotzer, Oscar Longnecker, 
chairman of the Brownsville Chamber’s highway committee; Mayor Tony 
Gonzalez, and Irvin Shepard, president of the chamber. Dedication of the 
three-mile, $5.4-million section took place the middle of October. After 
the ribbon cutting, an auto caravan drove the route to the Fort Brown 
Motor Hotel, where the Bienvenidos committee hosted a ‘‘Border Butter- 
milk’’ reception. Beautification of the section will include more than 1,700 
climatized flowering trees and shrubs, and decorative palms. 


To and From Our Readers 


Compliments, Compliments 

We recently received a personal note 
from Marshall Formby of Plainview. 
Formby, who served on the Texas 
Highway Commission from 1953-57, 
had these kind remarks about the De- 
partment and our magazine. 

“Texas Highways magazine is get- 
ting better and better. The last two 
issues have been especially good. You 
have a great opportunity to do a lot 
of good with this magazine. The Texas 
Highway Department continues to do 
a good job, with little or no criticism 
out here in West Texas.” 


TSA Warns Motorists 

The Texas Safety Association re- 
ports that Texans lost an estimated 
$77,000,000 during October because 
of traffic deaths. The figure is expected 
to increase during the next two months. 
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The most startling increase during 
October was in the number of urban 
fatalities. TSA reminds city drivers to 
stay alert going to and returning from 
work. 


Former Commissioner Dies 

Fred E. Knetsch, a former state 
highway commissioner, passed away 
November 11, in a Seguin hospital. 
He was 79 years old. 


Frye Elected TPEA President 

Donald Frye of San Antonio, assis- 
tant supervising resident engineer for 
the Bexar County Residency, was 
elected president of the 30,000-mem- 
ber Texas Public Employees Associa- 
tion by the more than 200 delegates 
attending the 24th annual meeting No- 
vember 2-3. 

Another Highway employee, Jim 


DEWITT GREER 
HERBERT C. PETRY JR. 
GARRETT MORRIS 

J. C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


O’Connell of Bryan, district mainte- 
nance engineer, was elected state sec- | 
retary. , 

Three Austin employees won awards 
in TPEA’s yearly statewide photog- 
raphy contest. Nolen Williamson of 
Planning Survey Division won honor- 
able mention in the color division. 
Black and white division winners were 
Frank Lively, editor of Texas High- — 
ways, second, and Marjie Mugno, as- - 
sistant editor of Texas Highways, hon- 
orable mention. Both work for Travel 
and Information Division. Marjie has 
also been selected for inclusion in the 
“Foremost Women in Communications 
1969-70” directory. Standards for se- 
lection include professional accomp- 
lishments, works of merit, contribu- 
tions to communications and to the 
public, and recognition from profes- 
sional groups. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Chairman 
Member 
Member 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 


the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701 ¢@ 
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Travel News 

Latest travel news from the Travel 
and Information Division’s monthly 
newsletter, Travel Log: Fifteen min- 
utes is the normal delay at US Cus- 
toms now, reports Laredo Bureau 
Supervisor Don Hunter. “Don’t let 
_ those ugly rumors about traffic snarls 
and customs hindrances keep you from 


border,” Hunter says. “Search proce- 
_ dures initiated under Operation Inter- 
cept have been modified under Opera- 
_ tion Cooperation, and auto traffic has 
4 returned to near-normal. Also, you 
can park on the Texas side of the 
Rio Grande and walk across into 
_ Mexico. Most tourist facilities are 
_ within easy walking distance of the 
; international bridge, and pedestrian 
3 delays at US Customs are practically 
mol. .. . Punishment fits the crime 
in Taiwan (Nationalist China). If 
_ youre planning a trip to the mys- 
~ terious Orient, be forewarned: Find 
a trash can when you have refuse 
to dispose of. Penalties for crimes 
such as littering and polluting air or 
streams range from hefty fines to life 
imprisonment. 


Consolidation Announced 
A new national organization—High- 
_ way Users Federation for Safety and 
_ Mobility—formed by the consolidation 
of three existing groups, will begin 
operation early in January, 1970. 
The three groups, Automotive Safe- 
ty Foundation, Auto Industries High- 
way Safety Committee, and the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference, 
consolidated to create a strong organi- 
zation dedicated to leadership in the 
- “development of adequate highways 
and the advancement of highway safe- 


ty.” 


George Brown Dies 

George P. Brown, supervising resi- 
dent engineer in District 22, passed 
away in Del Rio on October 16, 1969, 
at the age of 62. He joined the High- 
way Department in August, 1928, at 
Seguin. During his long career with 


the Department, he supervised con- 
struction of the Pecos River bridge 
on US 90 West, the prize-winning 
mile-long bridge spanning the old 
Devil’s River site on Amistad Reser- 
voir, and the bridge over San Pedro 
Creek on US 277, also a part of 
the reservoir. 


But We're Still Number 2 

The borders of Texas are shrinking 
every day—in time, that is. When the 
Interstate Highway system is com- 
pleted in the mid-70s, it will require al- 
most a day less time to cross the state 
from Texarkana to El Paso or from the 
Panhandle to the Rio Grande Valley. 


Hanover Addresses Class 

Joe Hanover, district engineer of 
the Bryan district, recently addressed 
the graduating class of the US Army 
Command and General Staff College 
in Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Han- 
over, a General in the US Army Re- 
serves, commands the 420th Engineer 
Brigade at Bryan. 


’ Gilvin to Head AGC 


L. P. Gilvin of Amarillo has been 
nominated for president of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors for 1970 
at the AGC midyear board meeting 
in Seattle. He served as president of 
AGC’s Texas Highway-Heavy Branch 
in 1960. Among other committee as- 
signments, he served as co-chairman 
of the American Association of State 
Highway Officialk—AGC Joint Coop- 
erative Committee, and as chairman 
of the task unit for state highway 
specifications. 


Superlitter 

An accident on the Old Kilgore 
Highway in Tyler has resulted in a 
Tyler man being charged with leaving 
trash on the highway. He dropped a 
piece of metal which the vehicle be- 
hind swerved to avoid. The second 
driver missed the metal, but unfor- 
tunately didn’t miss another vehicle 
in the oncoming lane. He also got a 
ticket—for crossing the center line. 


Figures aren't any problem for this young High- 
way Department employee. She is Becky Camp- 
bell, who works in the District 16 accounting 
office at Corpus Christi. Becky not only handles 
figures well, she also has a bubbling personality 
and a warm smile that says, ‘‘Welcome To Texas.” 


Yes, these are bluebonnets, but not the Texas 
variety. This picture was taken near Santo Do- 
mingo, Venezuela, in the Andes Mountains by 
Stephen H. Gulledge, a former resident engineer 
in District 23. Gulledge thought it unusual the 
bluebonnets should grow in South America and 
sent us this color picture to verify his discovery. 
After checking with the landscape section, we 
found that bluebonnets flourish in various parts 
of the country and abroad in certain areas. The 
Venezuela bluebonnets are a distant relative to 
those grown in Texas. Look closely and you can 
see that the leaves on the flowers in the picture 
are larger than those found on the Texas variety. 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


* Recently my daughter and I were 
traveling through East Texas and had 
motor trouble near Van. A young man 
from the Highway Department stopped 
and offered to help us. Not being able 
to start the car, he went into Van to 
get a mechanic. 

While he was gone, a repairman 
from Van happened by and fixed the 
car for us. We waited a half hour 
for the return of the nice gentleman, 
but being delayed too long we decided 
to go ahead. 

We would like to thank the young 
man, and if he incurred any expense 
on our behalf we would like to re- 
imburse him for his trouble. I did 
not get his name, but he resembled 
(somewhat) the television character 
“Chester” of “Gun Smoke.” 

Mrs. Carroll J. Perkins 
Bainbridge, Georgia 


® We are very pleased with the re- 
cently completed highway work near 
our drive entrance just north of Fred- 
ericksburg. 

I might also mention that your men 
were a far cry from what is often 
shown in cartoons as public employees 
wasting their time and _ taxpayers’ 
money. Your men were very efficient 
and busy the whole time. It makes 
me feel we are certainly getting our 
money’s worth with our highway taxes. 

Richard Hoerster 
Fredericksburg 


® I wish to extend a very sincere 

hank You” to the Highway Depart- 

t for the kind assistance extended 

nd my family recently on IH 
30 ni xarkana. 


A j ment survey crew return- 
ing from stopped and assisted 
me in getting ‘ started and fol- 
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lowed me to be sure the trouble had 
been rectified. 

I regret that I do not have the 
names of the crew that I may write 
to thank them personally, but I wish 
to thank you and your men. Such acts 
do more in helping to advertise our 
state and leave a favorable impression 
than any amount of money spent for 
advertising. 

J. W. Thompson 
Houston 

(Ed. Note: The helpful men were 
Joe E. Ayers, Alton Womack, Wil- 
lard McMellon, Larry Howell, and 
Carl Rhodes.) 


* My husband and I have just 
returned from a two-week tour of 
the South and I want to thank you 
for the booklet which you publish, 
Texas Travel Handbook. 

We drove from Corpus Christi 
through Austin to Dallas and we were 
amazed at how much we learned about 
each town we passed through or near 
simply by referring to your book. 

I was unable to find anything like 
it in other states, and feel it certainly 
would be a wonderful project for Ohio. 

Would it be possible for you to send 
me a copy so I can give it to the 
Ohio Highway Department? If they 
have never had occasion to see one, 
I surely would recommend they con- 
sider such a book for Ohio. 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Weikert 
Covington, Ohio 

(Ed. Note: Mrs. Weikert, 

handbook is on the way.) 
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© (Ed. Note: Several weeks ago 
Miss Barbara Trenholme’s third grade 
class from High Island School traveled 
across Galveston Bay on the Galves- 
ton-Bolivar Ferry. During the brief 


water excursion a short, taped safety 
message was played to the motorists 
encouraging water safety and high- 
way safety. The observant class no- 
ticed that one important safety re- 
minder—Fasten Your Seat Belts—had 
accidentally been left off the recording 
and wrote individual letters suggesting 
the Department add the safety phrase. 
The following letter was sent to Miss 
Trenholme in reply to her class’s sug- 
gestion. ) 

We have received your suggestion 
relative to an addition to the record- 
ing which has been presented on the 
Galveston-Bolivar Ferries. Please ac- 
cept our appreciation for your valuable 
suggestion. You are to be commended 
for this expression of your interest in 
the safety of the traveling public and 
in the operation of your Highway 
Department. 

We have acted upon your sugges- 
tion and have added to our recording 
tapes the admonition “Please fasten 
seat belts and drive carefully.” 

W. E. Carmichael 
District Engineer 
Houston 


e I just wanted to express my ap- 
preciation to the Highway Department 
for the Galveston-Bolivar Ferry. It is 
a real asset to this area. I hope you 
will keep it for a long time. 

I heard many remarks each time 
I was on the ferry by passengers say- 
ing how nice it was, how unusual to 
be a free service, what a treat to see 
shipping, boating, Coast Guard Station 
first hand, and so on. 

My children, including teenagers, 
are always pleased when they ride on 
the ferry. They are being educated on 
many things they had only heard about 
—a real seagull flying by your head 
and the feel of being on a real boat. 

Many places in this country go to 
a very large expense creating vacation 
spots—and here we have a useful and 
“fun-type” service right here all the 
time. 

Mrs. J. B. Giblin 
Beaumont 
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Habitual Offender 
Caught Red Nosed 


’*Twas the night before Christmas and all the Texas 
highways were cooling off after the pre-Christmas 
traffic rush when a Department employee, working 
with a license and weight patrolman, was making his 
way home after a hectic day. A brief but unusual 
delay greeted the duo when they encountered a Christ- 
mas Eve traveler violating more laws than could be 
listed in a ticket book. 

The vehicle, which was animal drawn, was designed 
to carry one person and two large bags. It was also 
equipped with metal runners rather than tires and 
wheels. 

The vehicle caught our eye, the patrolman said, 
because it looked overweight. We soon discovered 
there were many other violations, he said. 

The jolly, plump driver, garbed in a bright red 
suit, stated that his vehicle was. an owner-operator 
rig and that it was garaged, repaired, and dispatched 
from the North Pole. He also gave his home address 
as the North Pole. 

With a bewildered look on his face, the driver readi- 
ly admitted to be in violation of the following laws: 


° Operation without license plates 


Operation of commercial vehicle without driver’s 
license 


Aircraft landing on highways 

Red light displayed visible from front of vehicle 
Unlabeled vehicle transporting citrus fruit 
Illegal bells 

Lights on animal drawn vehicle 

Metal tires 

No mirror on commercial vehicle 

Lack of reciprocity 

Unregistered vehicle operation 

No railroad commission authority 

No interstate commerce commission authority. 


The driver told the patrolman he had been engaged 
in this type of operation for as long as he could re- 
member and assured the duo he would be back next 


year. 

After considering the driver’s case, the patrolman 
decided to let the late-night traveler go. As the 
bearded driver’s vehicle left the spacious freeway, he 
wished them a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 

He also left the two something to dream about on 
a cold winter’s night, and it wasn’t sugar plums. Do 
vehicles transporting oranges, apples, and assorted 
nuts qualify for a temporary agricultural permit if 
they also transport miscellaneous freight? 


Back Cover 

Colorful holiday lights edge the buildings of downtown Mid- 
land. Headquarters of the fabulous Permian Basin oil region, 
more than 650 oil-related businesses are based in Midland. 
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